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A SECRETARY'S PRAYER 


Dear Lord, we give Thee thanks that centuries 
ago St. Genesius, soldier, secretary to the magis- 
trate of Arles, a proficient writer who, on occasion, 
was known to throw down his writing tablets in 
anger, martyr, was chosen as Thy patron saint 
of secretaries. 


We give Thee thanks for we who daily wage 
our private wars on the battlegrounds of com- 
petitive business, need the sacrifice of the dedi- 
cated martyr and the fortitude of the combat- 
weary soldier to suppress the feeling engendered 
in all of us, like St. Genesius, “to blow our tops 
at times.” 


With all respect to St. Genesius, our patron 
saint, and with no intention of slighting him, oh 
Lord, may we call upon the many saints in Your 
heavenly mansions to help us in the duties of 
our state of life! 


For professionally we need the help of St. 
Valetine, the patron saint of greetings, that we 
might properly welcome everyone; the help of 
St. Francis de Salles, the patron saint of good 
sociability, that we might be friendly to everyone; 
the help of St. Christopher, the patron saint of 
porters — “the keepers of the doors” — that no 
unwanted visitors cross the threshold we rule; the 
help of St. Gabriel, the patron saint of messen- 


gers, that we might promptly convey those impor- 
tant messages entrusted to our care; the help of 
St. John Nepomucen, who died rather than reveal 
a secret, for professional secrecy; the help of St. 
Paul, the writer of Your scriptural epistles, that 
the letters we compose might be of impeccable 
composition; the help of St. Matthew, Your evan- 
gelist, the patron saint of business, that we might 
fulfill our duties efficiently. Lord, we even need 
the help of St. Vitus, the patron saint of come- 
dians, for You well know, oh Lord, how valuable 
is a sense of humor. 


To these, oh Lord, and to all Thy saints, we 
beseech Thee, with the help of Thy grace, and 
by the inspiration of their lives, that when others 
may be rude, I may be tactful; when others may 
be indiscreet, I may be silent; when others are 
irresponsible, I may be trustworthy. Where there 
is indifference, let me show my initiative; where 
there is irritabilty, let me be patient; where there 
is discord, let me bring harmony; where there is 
inconsiderateness, let me bring sympathy; where 
there is friction, let me bring cooperation. So 
that by thus acting, working and living, in Your 
Sacred Name, I may be eternally acceptable to 
Your Divine Majesty, indispensable to my em- 
ployer, and lovable and helpful and loved by my 
fellow-workers, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The above prayer was composed by Reverend Edmund B. Walsh 


of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
especially for the Springfield Chapter, NSA, and used as 
the invocation by him at their last Annual Dinner 


Honoring Employers. 
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thanks to her Remington® Electric Typewriter 


And no wonder—electricity does the work— 
helps today’s smart women of letters turn out 
such truly beautiful work in so little time, 
with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 
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Best-loved secretary 
gets highest award 


it’s an all-new Edison Voicewriter, of course! 


No need to “panic” when your boss 
starts talking about machine dictation. 


Quite the contrary! He’s really telling 
you how important you are. And because 
you are his right hand, in a sense, he 
can’t afford to let you—any more than 
himself—be slowed down by an old- 
fashioned dictating method. He wants to 
free you from the time-consuming, labo- 
rious, sometimes nerve-wracking chore of 
taking shorthand notes and then tran- 
scribing them. He wants to give you extra 
time to take on more of the pleasant jun- 
ior executive tasks that can increase both 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


your prestige and your income. . . while 
relieving him of some terrific burdens. 

And here’s another Voicewriter advan- 
tage:When you get in a workload jam, it’s 
easy to pass along the Voicewriter Dia- 
mond Disc to another secretary—without 
the problem of unfamiliar shorthand notes. 
Your boss’s voice comes through crisp and 
clear—transcribing for anyone is quick, 
easy and accurate! 

Of course, if you’ve already used dictat- 
ing equipment, you have some idea of 
what it can mean to a secretary-executive 
team. But the new Voicewriter surpasses 


Edison Voicewriter 


anything you’ve seen or tried before. We 
think you’ll be surprised and pleased by 
its clear, yet softly modulated playback 
and by the controls which keep you in 
complete command at all times. 


One good tip: When the boss mentions 
machine dictation, be sure he tries the all- 
new Edison Voicewriter . . . the finest dic- 
tating instrument ever built! Ask him to 
let you call the Edison Business Con- 
sultant in your area for a Voicewriter try- 
out so you can both see real dictating 
equipment in action. For free literature, 
write Dept. SE-07 at the address below. 


McGRAWE 
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@ “Every Man a Debtor to His Pro- 
fession” is the theme of our Four- 
teenth Annual International Conven- 
tion. In order for an individual to 
maintain a good credit rating, he 
must fulfill his obligations. In other 
words, he must pay his bills. What 
is your credit rating in connection 
with your debt to your profession? 
Have you actually raised the 
standards of your secretarial per- 
formance, or are you still insisting on 
using old-fashioned methods simply 
because your way is easier than it 
would be to learn the latest proce- 
dures? The emphasis in today’s fast 
moving business world is on educa- 
tion and that does not mean educa- 
tion which was acquired several years 
ago. You owe it to yourself, as well 
as to your profession, to learn what 
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is new and then to apply your knowl- 
edge, thereby increasing your effi- 
ciency. 

Each member must prove by her 
actions that she recognizes her debt 
to her profession and is trying to 
fulfill that obligation. Perhaps you 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered for educational ad- 
vancement; it is apparent that large 
numbers of NSA members have. The 
experience gained from trying to 
bring your education up to date will 
provide a firm foundation for even 
greater achievement. 

Let your actions prove that you 
are proud of being a secretary and 
proud of your membership in NSA. 
As far as the world is concerned, you 
represent NSA. It is your responsi- 
bility to be a good ambassador, not 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 





Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 





Miss Ethel Ambler 
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Mrs. Edna J. Pickard 


only during office hours, but in all 
your activities. You can be even a 
better ambassador by your partici- 
pation in chapter activities and at 
the same time will be fulfilling the 
obligation you incurred when you 
joined this Association and pledged 
“.. willing to serve in any capacity 
whereby I may best promote the in- 
terest of this chapter.” 

Resolve to accept responsibilities 
which will require you to use your 
latent abilities. By competently ful- 
filling those obligations an enviable 
credit rating will be established. Your 
personal development and keen sat- 
isfaction for these achievements will 
be ample reward for acknowledging 
“EVERY MAN A DEBTOR TO 
HIS PROFESSION.” 
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What a wonderful convenience for you—and 
your boss—to have one of these new Verifax 
Bantam Copiers near at hand! Putting one in 
your department ends those ‘‘10-minute walks” 
to a distant copier—or waiting in line every time 
copies are needed! 

With the Bantam nearby, your work—and 
your boss’s—will flow so much faster. Orders, 


letters, reports can be copied immediately. You ° 


will both be able to take advantage of all the 
wonderful Verifax short cuts in answering mail, 
commenting on reports, simplifying systems! 

Chances are your department’s savings in 
‘travel time’’ alone will more than pay for your 
$99.50 Bantam Copier in a month or two. 
Good idea to tell the boss about it! 


Price shown is manufacturer’s suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice 





erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


‘a 


| Verifax i 
\ Bantam | 


& 


Sa Copiers 


. , 


*99” 
each 


Make 5 dry, easy-to- ve 
read white copies in 
|! 1 minute for 2%¢ each 





Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much 











A snap to operate. So compact you’ll find room for one 
anywhere. Makes 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 
2'%4¢ each. Makes copies on one or both sides of bond-type 
paper, card stock, your own printed office forms. Even 
makes an offset master in 1 minute, with low-cost adapter. 
Reproduces all types of writing, typing, duplicating with 
complete accuracy. Gives you copies that will last as 
long as typed records. 

Call your Verifax dealer for free demonstration. (See ““Yellow 
Pages” under duplicating or photocopying machines.) 


eeeeeeeeese es MAIL COUPON TODAY**e*eeeeeeee8 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 233-7 
Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free booklet on Verifax 
copying and names of nearby dealers. 
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A Survey of Educational Programs 
Of NSA Chapters, 1958-59 


@ At the Institute meeting last Sep- 
tember, the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee was requested to 
conduct a survey to determine the 
type and nature of the educational 
programs available for persons in- 
terested in preparing for the CPS 
examination. As a part of this sur- 
vey, a list would be prepared for 
persons interested in taking the CPS 
examination. This list is needed for 
answering inquiries from secretaries 
throughout the country. 


In March every NSA chapter was 
mailed a two-page questionnaire. The 
educational programs which they 
had sponsored or conducted between 
September, 1958, and June, 1959, 
were to be listed. This article is 
based on the information tabulated 
from these questionnaires. 


Of the 222 chapters reporting in 
this survey, 141, or 64 per cent, 
reported they had some special edu- 
cational program during the past 
year. One hundred eighteen, or 83 
per cent, of these chapters had held 
a workshop, a conference, or a sem- 
inar during the year. Attendance at 
these workshops or _ conferences 
ranged from 10 to 924. Table I shows 
the number of workshops with each 
attendance figure. 


Sixty-three of the 102 workshops 
were sponsored solely by the NSA 
chapters. Of the other 39, 35 were 
sponsored jointly by NSA chapters 
and a college or university; three 
by NSA chapters and vocational 
schools; and one by two NSA chap- 
ters. 


The topic most frequently reported 
(by 67) as discussed in these work- 
shops was human relations. Other 
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by Dr. Ruth I. Anderson 
Education Chairman, 1958-59 


Former Dean, Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


popular topics and their frequencies 
were: CPS, 57; business letters and 
communications, 41; secretarial prac- 
tice, 40; business administration and 
economics, 26; and business law, 19. 
Other topics which were included in 
these workshops and seminars cov- 
ered almost every conceivable topic 
of interest to a secretary. Some of 
these topics are listed here as an 
aid to persons planning such work- 
shops in the future: modern trends 
in the English language, vocabulary, 
rapid reading, the professional sec- 
retary, investments, insurance, office 
automation, office housekeeping, 
secretarial accounting, postal regula- 
tions, contracts and real estate, con- 
sumer trends, filing, reference books, 
library facilities, the Federal Re- 
serve System, on-the-job training, 
the secretary and modern Puerto 
Rico, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and several on various phases of 
liberal arts. 


NSA Sponsored Courses 


Of the 203 chapters answering 
about the chapter-sponsored courses 
for persons interested in the CPS 
examination, 104, or 51 per cent, 
reported they had sponsored such 
courses. On the assumption the 19 
chapters which did not respond to 
the question did not sponsor such 
courses, then only a slight majority 
of the chapters participating in the 
survey did sponsor courses of some 
type for persons preparing for the 
CPS examination. 

The tabulation of areas of the CPS 
examination covered by chapter- 
sponsored courses is given in Table 
II. The CPS survey course was 
offered most frequently with 54 chap- 
ters reporting courses of this nature. 
Forty-one courses were offered in 
business law and 30 each in account- 


Certified Professional Secretary 


ing and business administration. The 
number of courses offered in secre- 
tarial practice and shorthand has in- 
creased considerably over the num- 
ber reported in previous surveys. 
Apparently secretaries are realizing 
it is possible to become “rusty” in 
their skills on the job and they may 
need to take some “brush-up” work 
before attempting the CPS examina- 
tion. The majority of classes re- 
ported in various subjects had fewer 
than 30 enrolled. Since 211 courses 
were reported as being offered and 
only 104 chapters reported such 
courses, the average number of 
classes offered per chapter is slightly 
over two. 


Courses were reported in several 
other areas besides those given in 
Table II. Some of the subjects re- 
ported were business theory for sec- 
retaries, filing, business and eco- 
nomic analysis, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, business correspondence, 
stocks and bonds, and psychology. 
These reported courses are evidence 
local chapters are providing varied 
professional courses for their mem- 
bers and are not necessarily limiting 
their programs to the six areas in 
the CPS examination. 


Length of Courses 


The length of chapter-sponsored 
courses varies widely as reported in 





TABLE I 


ATTENDANCE AT NSA WORKSHOPS, 
CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS, 











1958-9 

Number Number of 

Attending Workshops 
1- 50 17 
51-100 25 
101-150 31 
151-200 8 
201-300 13 
Over 300 8 
Total 102 
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TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT IN NSA-SPONSORED COURSES OFFERED FOR 
CANDIDATES PREPARING FOR THE CPS EXAMINATION, 




















1958-59 
ENROLLMENT 
Over Not 
Courses Total 1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 50 Given 
CPS Review 54 16 8 16 5 3 2 4 
Human Relations 12 3 5 3 —_ _— —_ 1 
Law 41 9 17 11 1 2 1 = 
Business Adm. 80 9 10 6 1 1 2 1 
Accounting 30 6 10 8 -— 2 2 2 
Shorthand 19 8 4 4 1 —_ 1 1 
Secretarial Proc. 25 1 8 9 1 —_ 3 3 
Total 211 52 62 57 9 8 11 12 
. 
TABLE III 


NUMBER OF CLASS Hours IN NSA-SPONSORED 
COURSES, 1958-59 





LENGTH IN HOURS 














1- G6- 11- 16- 21- 26- 31- 36- Over 
Courses Total 5 10 15 20 25 30 0635 40 40 
CPS Review 42 2 3 3 1 2 7 5 5 14 
Human Relations 10 1 3 2 3 -- 1 — -- —- 
Law 41 3 7 8 9 3 4 — 3 4 
Business Adm. 28 1 8 4 6 1 4 1 — 3 
Accounting 27 3 6 6 2 3 3 — 1 3 
Shorthand 16 2 4 4 2 1 3 — — -- 
Secretarial Proc. 24 5 3 4 5 — 2 1 2 2 

Total 188* 17 34 31 2810 24 7 11 26_ 








*Some chapters did not indicate the length of sponsored courses. 








Table III. A conclusion is difficult 
to draw regarding the common length 
of course. While 55 courses were 
completed in 10 hours, 59 were re- 
ported as being from:10 to 20 hours 
in length. Perhaps the most im- 
portant trend may be observed at the 
other end of the scale of hours. 
Twenty-six courses running over 40 
hours in length indicates some 
classes are being continued as long 
as two semesters. Two courses were 
reported of 135 and 144 hours re- 
spectively. These courses were CPS 
surveys, conducted on a two-semester 
basis. In fact, most of the CPS sur- 
vey courses are included in those 
reported for over 40 hours. 


Instructors 

College instructors were the most 
frequently used for teaching NSA- 
sponsored courses, especially the 
CPS survey, law, and accounting. 
Law was reported most frequently 
taught by an attorney. Accounting 
was most frequently taught by a 
college instructor, a CPA, or a mem- 
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ber of NSA. In several instances the 
CPS survey courses have been of- 
fered by secretaries who have attained 
the CPS certificate. Business admin- 
istration and shorthand classes were 
most frequently taught by a qualified 
teacher, though not necessarily con- 
nected with the local college. 


Many of the chapters reported 
they were using the facilities of local 
high schools where other adult edu- 
cation programs were being offered. 
Even though some of the courses 
were taught in the high school, they 
were taught by college instructors. 
Several chapters reported they had 
sponsored chapter study courses 
which were conducted by their own 
members. Others secured the serv- 
ices of retired teachers. These re- 
ports from chapters certainly show 
that the services of college and uni- 
versities are not essential to courses 
and study programs in the local 
chapter. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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GRASERS7IK 


The original grey eraser point 
— always best for erasing. 
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The girl who uses her 
head for something more 
than wearing the latest 
hair style hates SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS like an 
opera singer hates 

rock ‘n’ roll. 

That's why girls 

with high 1.Q.’s use 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIKS 
—those slim, trim, 
pencil-shaped white- q 
polished beauties — that ‘ 
let them erase without 

a trace. 

ERASERSTIK gives you 

the right point to take out a single 
letter without smearing the whole 
word. No Secretary worth her weekly 
paycheck would ever dream of giving 
up her ERASERSTIK. How about you? 
When you go out to lunch pick up 
some ERASERSTIKS. 
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Which point do you prefer? 

Slender, Medium or Blunt....The choice 
is yours. EraserStik 7099 and 7099B can 
be easily pointed with a mechanical or 
hand sharpener to suit your taste, 








LIGHTEN YOUR LOAD 


by Rachel Woodman 


Office Systems Analyst 


Wi The secretary in the office can 
learn a thing or two from housework 
—at least, when it comes to using 
efficient and modern work methods. 
Many secretaries today — whether 
married or single—do their own 
housework; but most have not car- 
ried back to the office the lessons 
they have learned at home. 

During the last 20 years or so, 
these women have eagerly em- 
braced the use of literally hundreds 
of time-and-labor-saving appliances 
in the home. Electric toasters, wash- 
ing machines, driers, vacuum clean- 
ers and a host of other conveniences 
have freed them from most of the 
drudgery and boredom of housework. 


But when these same women enter 
the office as secretaries, they are 
often not as quick to accept new 
developments that promise them 
freedom from office routine and 
detail. They fear perhaps that—like 
Frankensteins—these electronic de- 
vices will, in time, enslave them. 
Thus, many secretaries today con- 
tinue to struggle along with office 
methods and techniques developed 
in the horse-and-buggy era. 


So, while these women have more 
time at home to devote to the crea- 
tive side of family life—their hus- 
bands, children, friends and the com- 
munity—as secretaries, they remain 
bogged down in detail and paper- 
work; they have no time to assume 
the more responsible and interesting 
aspects of their job that win recogni- 
tion from management. 

Take the matter of shorthand dic- 
tation, for example. Although it re- 
mains and always shall, a basic and 
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McGraw-Edison Company 


Rachel Woodman has spent almost her entire 
professional life working with secretaries in 
large companies throughout the nation. She 


herself began her career as a secretary. 


most necessary working skill for any 
woman who aspires to the title of 
secretary, it’s one of the biggest time- 
wasters in the office today. 

Everything the boss dictates, his 
secretary must “twice-write.” First, 
she writes his thoughts at his desk in 
shorthand, then again at her own 
desk on the typewriter. While she 
is tied up taking dictation, produc- 
tive work stops at her own desk. 
When her boss is interrupted during 
dictation, her work piles up. 

Thus, more and more secretaries 
today who can see beyond their 
powdered noses realize the futility of 
spending a third or so of their time 
taking dictation and later decipher- 
ing it. As a result, the use of me- 
chanical dictation and central record- 
ing hook-ups are increasing steadily. 
Today, for example, there are an 
estimated 2,000,000 office dictation 
machines in use throughout the 
nation. 

These machines and new tech- 
niques have not supplanted the sec- 
retary; the women have stayed—but 
more in the capacity of junior execu- 
tives whose added services have 
made them even more valuable. This 
result is one reason why Edison 
Voicewriter is constantly studying 
new applications and developments 
to reduce office routine and paper- 
work. 

The advantages of electronic dic- 
tation to the secretary are many. The 
machines free her to organize her 
own work day, protect her from 
mistakes, guesswork, wasted motion 
and duplication, kill the drudgery in 
her job and open the door to more 





exciting work. It’s like giving her 
an assistant secretary of her own, so 
she can devote her energies to the 
more creative aspects of her job. 

In fact, with office automation 
almost here, the secretary never has 
had it so good. Consider, for ex- 
ample, some of the new dictation 
machines. If the boss has _last- 
minute dictation today, he can tell 
it to the compact instrument on his 
desk, while his secretary goes home 
on time. She can tackle the tran- 
scribing the next morning. 

Moreover, her workload is more 
even. While the boss is out of the 
office or doing other things, she is 
getting out the paper work he dic- 
tated earlier in the day. And when 
she is away or busy with other work, 
her boss can go ahead with his busi- 
ness without having to call her back 
for dictation. 

Design of all attachments is ultra- 
modern. No more large head- 
phones for the secretary to wear. 
And the units come in colors to blend 
with the furnishings in any office— 
as she—being female—probably has 
an eye for color and decor. 

In fact, the secretary can even 
make her own choice of tone and 
volume. More important, modern 
units are engineered to emphasize 
hard-to-hear sounds; and also soften 
harsh words and make transcribing 
easy. 

Everything has been done, in fact, 
to take the drudgery out of office 
routine that can be achieved through 
modern engineering today. It’s up 
to the secretary now to make use 
of these new developments. 

e e e 
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FRIENDSHIP 1S WEALTH 


In the October, 1958 issue of THE 
SECRETARY, Charles E. L. Bur- 
well, CLU, wrote in his article, 
ECONOMIC SECURITY FOR THE 
CAREER WOMAN, “The only dif- 
ference between an old woman and 
an elderly lady is income.” Mrs. 
Irma O'Neill, a retired secretary 
who is a member of Waterbury 
Chapter (Connecticut), feels that 
one’s point of view makes a dif- 
ference, too. The following article 
contains her reflections on the sub- 
ject. 


Wi Today we are all besieged with 
advice about old age security. To 
be sure it is a most important asset 
and the article which appeared in 
the October issue of THE SECRE- 
TARY by Charles Burwell should 
make us all, while we are on the 
job, think of our futures in an eco- 
nomic way. 

However, Mrs. Irma O’Neill, cur- 
rently publicity chairman of the 
Waterbury Chapter (Connecticut), 
would like to bring to our attention 
another aspect for our continued hap- 


piness in our waning years—the ~ 


WEALTH OF FRIENDSHIP. As 
we all know, money cannot buy 
many things that build security and 
happiness, and it is very sad when 
one becomes too engrossed with her 
future in terms of money alone. That 
saying quoted by Mr. Burwell, about 
the “difference between an _ old 
woman and an elderly lady, is in- 
come” might be enlarged a bit to 
include the ability and love of shar- 
ing the wealth that life has given to 
her through her friends and those 
not so fortunate. 

Irma was retired from her job 
just two years ago, and she would 
like to share with you some of her 
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experiences and philosophies which 
have accumulated since her retire- 
ment from the business world. Irma 
started her business career as a 
secretary in 1910, and while there 
were interruptions due to her two 
marriages, she returned each time 
to the secretarial field for which she 
was trained and which seemed to 
fulfill her goals in life. 

When the retirement period ar- 
rived, there was a feeling of be- 
wilderment as to what could be the 
next step—a desire to be useful 
which seemed to be stifled because, 
after all, she was retired. It took a 
little while to acquire her former 
zest for living but she has regained 
her poise. She has set up a daily 
routine, which is so necessary to 
one who has always had to watch 
the clock. Because back in 1949 
Irma became a charter member of 
Waterbury Chapter she has had 
even more time to devote to the 
activities of her chapter and to take 
advantage of the many friendships 
which she has formed in the Associa- 
tion. 

A secretary is always in demand as 


a volunteer in all community activi- 
ties such as the Red Cross, Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Cancer Society 
and many others, plus innumerable 
church activities. In a short time 
Irma found herself so immersed in 
all this volunteer work that she has 
had to apportion her time in order 
not to become too involved, with the 
ultimate desertion of her friends and 
the activities of NSA which have 
given her much happiness. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that Irma is continuing a full life 
even though retired. Unfortunately, 
circumstances have made it neces- 
sary for her to live alone, as she 
has no close family ties. Therefore, 
to justify her existence, Irma feels 
she must contribute each day in her 
small way to the happiness of her 
friends and acquaintances. 

Irma’s goal in life has always 
been to share, and her advice to the 
active secretary is to build friend- 
ships all along the way. She be- 
lieves sincerely there is no more 
fruitful and satisfying way than 
through NSA. 
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CPS PAGE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Fees 


Of the 211 courses reported in the 
survey, only 89 carried a fee. Of 
these, 22 courses cost $5 or less and 
20 cost from $6 to $10. In other 
words, almost half of the courses for 
which a fee was charged had a fee 
of $10 or less. The high number of 
courses costing under $5 is partially 
explained by the large number of 
California schools which have adult 
programs at little or no cost; many 
were tuition free. All five of the 
courses costing over $40 were CPS 
survey courses which ran for an ex- 
tended period of time. 


College Credit 


In 24 instances, college credit was 
obtainable in the chapter-sponsored 
courses. These courses were most 
frequently CPS survey and law 
courses. With the exception of the 
CPS survey, most of the courses for 
which credit was given were courses 
regularly included in the curriculum 
of the college or university. At this 
point it is evident this report does 
not reflect the total participation of 
NSA members in educational pro- 
grams of study. Members partici- 
pated in many courses in colleges 
and universities that are not included 
in this survey; these courses were 
not sponsored directly by NSA. 


Materials Used 


The NSA Study Guide prepared 
by the 1956 Education Committee 
was reported as used by 127 chapters. 
Additional chapters stated they 
would like to use it if it were not 
out of print. The CPS Study Out- 
line was reported used by 101 chap- 
ters. 


Other materials reported as most 
helpful were articles in The Secre- 
tary, the CPS Bookshelf, the Quickie 
Quiz, the CPS Bibliography, the 
chapter library, Today’s Secretary, 
study guides released by the Iowa 
and Illinois Division Education com- 
mittees, the College Outline Series, 
tests accompanying texts in eco- 
nomics and law, booklets on the stock 
market, civil service tests, and films 
from audio-visual libraries. 
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Proposed Changes in Courses 


While many chapters indicated 
they were ‘well pleased with their 
courses and did not intend to make 
changes next year, others had defi- 
nite plans for changes. These pro- 
posed changes included outside 
speakers, introducing review courses 
in the remaining sections of the CPS 
examination, planning workshops, 
setting up CPS Education Commit- 
tees, and cooperating with the state 
department of education in sponsor- 
ing courses. Several chapters indi- 
cated their short survey courses were 
not satisfactory and the same time 
spent on a specific subject area 
would be better. 


General Comments 


Several chapters reported they had 
set up a lending library for their 





Ask your chapter president 
about PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
AND THE COMMAND OF 
WORDS, a course designed 
for individual study from the 
Better-Speech Institute of 
America. There is still time 
to take advantage of this 
special offer to NSA mem- 


bers. 











members. Some chapters indicated 
a part of each regular meeting was 
devoted to educational topics and 
outside lectures. A few chapters in- 
dicated they found courses taught 
by CPS certificate holders more val- 
uable than courses taught by busi- 
nessmen. An important trend this 
year was emphasis in some chapters 
on a liberal arts program in addition 
or in the place of the courses ordin- 
arily offered for CPS candidates. 

Some of the comments taken from 
the questionnaires were: 

Our major Secretaries Week pro- 
ject this year is setting up a Secre- 
tarial Bookshelf at the city library. 
We are donating 13 of the books on 
the CPS bibliography (one for each 


charter member), and we hope to 
keep adding to this. 


* * * 


One chapter president said her 
taking the lead in attempting the 
examination encouraged other mem- 
bers of the chapter to try. 

* ak * 

Our chapter was organized one 
year ago and already local business- 
men are recognizing the fact that we 
are interested in education, and they 
are interested in hiring NSA mem- 
bers. I think we can accomplish as 
much with our courses in the future 
as we have this year. 

ak * * 

Our chapter has a long-range pro- 
gram with courses sponsored for mem- 
bers over a four-year period. In 
1955-56 a five-week course was off- 
ered in self-improvement; a six-week 
course in effective speech; and a 
nine-week course in parliamentary 
procedures. In 1956-57, a ten-week 
course was offered in shorthand and 
English review; a seven-week seminar 
on the CPS examination review. In 
1957-58 the program was a 12-week 
course in business management and 
a 12-week course in business law. 
This year the program has been a 
13-week course in human relations 
and a 12-week course in economics. 

* ok * 

With the cooperation of our local 
board of education, we were able 
to obtain a business English text with 
instructor’s manuals for text and 
workbook. Even though we did not 
have professional help, we feel the 
time was well spent. 

With the continued support of our 
chapter board, we plan to study all 
the required courses for the CPS for 
which we can obtain the instructor’s 
manuals. 

ak ok * 

This year a CPS advisory board 
composed of chapter CPS’s was set 
up. All (members and nonmembers) 
interested in the CPS exam were 
referred to this group. The board 
met with the prospective CPS candi- 
date and reviewed the test coverage. 
From this review the individual 
could recognize her weaknesses, 
and with the help of the study guide, 
could proceed with the preparation 
she needed. 
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HOW MUCH 


DO YOU KNOW 


@ An artist once said to me, “Every- 
body knows something.” In this age 
of education and training we are very 
well informed, we know much more 
than the previous generation. Greater 
avenues of learning have been opened 
to us. Modern means of transporta- 
tion have made the world so small 
we know as much or more about the 
faraway places as we do the communi- 
ties in which we were born. In com- 
paratively recent years secretaryship 
has taken on a new meaning; has 
become professionalized, a more 
necessary part of business. We are 
organized and certified, and, we 
hope, not too complacent in our 
peculiar positions. 


“Everybody knows something”— 
how much are we willing to learn? 
How much do we know about our 
work, our bosses, our companies, our 
industries? Men are married to their 
jobs for life; women have two in- 
terests — the home and family, and 
the job. There is a tendency among 
those of us with few interests out- 
side our jobs to identify ourselves 
too closely with our bosses. We 
know only that phase of the com- 
pany’s operations and work for the 
man instead of for the company. We 
want to feel necessary, to have the 
boss so dependent on us that we are 
missed when absent. We accustom 
ourselves to the idiosyncrasies of the 
boss and set a comfortable pattern 
for our workaday life. It is often 
easy to mistake the familiar for the 
good, to continue in the same fash- 
ion day after day, year after year, 
rather than to try to learn new 
methods or short cuts for doing our 
jobs. We are suspicious of the sten- 
ographer just out of school, for what 
can she tell us! 


Let us not be too smug, for not- 
withstanding all our learning, there 
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by Sue Russell 


Northwest Representative 


International Education Committee 


is danger of our becoming narrow 
in our concepts. We need interests 
outside the office to make us more 
efficient on the job, because the life 
we live outside the hours of eight 
to five does have a very direct in- 
fluence on gur work. 

The business world of today is 
cognizant of the value of liberal 
education and of the arts, along with 
technical training. Liberal education 
“liberates” one, frees one from the 
narrowness of her job, her fear of 
failure, or her background, to be 
something else. To throw in perhaps 
a crass remark, business today needs 
“a woman who thinks for herself,” 
one who dares to take a definite 
stand without fear of what “they” 
might think, but at the same time 
one tolerant enough to listen to 
others. 

It follows, then, a first-rate secre- 
tary would be one who has broad 
ideas of her role in society and her 
responsibility to it. This sense of 
responsibility to society and in the 
community is not developed from 
technical training. The important 
thing tomorrow is not mere tech- 
nical skill but rather humanity, the 
values we live by, the freedom to 
develop spiritually and culturally. It 
is necessary to have high goals in 
life but just as important to recog- 
nize them as goals and to accept 
and live with ourselves as we really 
are in relation to the world around 
us. 

“All the world’s a stage” and it 
takes many players to act out the 
drama of life. Each part is im- 
portant and each player must know 
her entrances and exits. We cannot 
all have the leading part, so let us 
play our roles one scene at a time, 
recognizing our ability for the im- 
mediate part and not try to sing, 
dance, and act simultaneously. Some- 


one else might be a better dancer 
and in time teach us. We do not 
have to know everything at once, 
or feel inadequate by admitting it. 
The fact that someone does a thing 
in a different way does not mean her 
way is wrong. When we are willing 
to accept our limitations and listen 
to others, we can learn a great deal. 
In fact, to feel we are completely 
independent of others is an indica- 
tion of psychological immaturity. 

There is no need to be afraid of 
the unfamiliar or sneer at things or 
people we do not understand. Edu- 
cation is not limited to schools. Along 
with our technical knowledge and 
position, we can learn many simple 
things that will help to make life 
more enjoyable. We can see truth 
and beauty in nature and live today 
fully and soundly, and with enthu- 
siasm. Look for little things that 
are real and give pleasure today. 

All art is not confined to museums 
nor all music to the concert halls. A 
sunset may be painted by the Master 
Artist to be enjoyed by only one 
and for a short moment, but it may 
give a calming effect at the end of 
a harried day if we but take the 
time to look. It may give added 
joy to listen to the call of a small 
bird. Indeed, how monotonous the 
sounds of the forest would be if the 
songs came from only the top birds. 

To laugh, to love, and to learn— 
from others—is living at its fullest, 
and as we reach immediate goals 
each day we will learn true values 
and see our purpose in life being 
fulfilled. We will be richer for hav- 
ing listened and learned what gives 
meaning to others. We will sense a 
new freedom as we become liberally 
educated. We will give more to our 
eight to five work without having 
it our only interest. 

o a * 
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(Left) Members of Royal Gorge Chap- 
ter, Canon City- Florence, Colorado, 
the smallest chapter in the Colorado- 
Wyoming Division, chose as_ their 
Boss of the Year, Ralph P. Monell, 
Superintendent of Schools; and Bar- 
bara Dilley, their Secretary of the 
Week. Mrs. La Dean Belt, President 
of the Colerado- Wyoming Division, 
presented the awards at a very color- 
ful ceremony when the members of 
the chapter wore dresses depicting the 
“Rush to the Rockies” period of his- 
tory from the 1860’s to the modern 
dress of today’s secretary. 





(Above) Carbondale Chapter (Illinois) has five members who 
work in the office of the Southern Illinois University President. 
These women perform a variety of duties, ranging from emer- 
gency administrative matters to routine assignments. From left 
to right: Ferne Bee, Sharon Cruse, Minnie Mae Pitkin, Mil- 
dred Woodward and Carolyn Saunders. 


(Left) Sonia Lapenas (left) is shown crowning her boss, A. M. 
Tvergaard, plant superintendent at Harbison- Walker Refactories, 
as Ludington Chapter (Michigan) “Boss of the Year.” Marilyn 
L. Rasmussen (right), chapter president, presented Mr. Tver- 
gaard with a traveling statuette and certificate. The “Boss of 
the Year” was chosen through means of a questionnaire regard- 
ing the boss’ disposition, civic-mindness, ability, etc., and was 
announced at the second annual bosses’ night dinner held at 
the Elks’ dining room. 
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(Left) St. Catharines Chapter (On- 
tario, Canada), handled registra- 
tion for the Rotary district conven- 
tion this year, as a fund raising 
project. Extra dividends were ex- 
cellent publicity in the local press 
and experience gained in conven- 
tion registration. Shown here are 
Margaret Shoultz and Evelyn Car- 
das, registering three of the ap- 
proximately 1500 Rotarians who at- 
tended the sessions. 


















(Right) Notables at Boss Night for 
Victory Chapter, Waterloo, Iowa, 
are, seated: Chapter Secretary of 
the Year Jean Blough; Boss of the 
Year, District Judge Peter Van- 
Metre; Scholarship Winner Karla 
Dana. Behind them are Fred Tes- 
mer, who received a special eight- 
year attendance award; Victory 
Chapter President Mrs. Harold 
Ludtke; Harland E. Samson, state 
teacher trainer for distributive edu- 
cation at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, guest speaker. 
















(Below) A recent meeting of Indian Paintbrush 
Chapter, Cheyenne, Wyoming, was dedicated to 
Civil Defense. Members had their blood typed 
as a group. Mrs. Margaret Petersen, Assistant 
Director for Women’s Activities—Civil Defense 
for the State of Wyoming, talked on “Civil De- 
fense Preparedness.” Warning signals were ex- 
plained; the quantity and type of food to be 
stocked; water storage; and supplies needed. 

























(Above) Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director of the Service 
Bureau for Women’s Organizations of Connecticut, was heard by 


| sixty members and guests of the Waterbury Chapter (Connecticut) 
at a recent dinner meeting. Shown at the event are (left to right) 
| Edna Schoeck, vice-president and program chairman; Mrs. Wood- 
house, Mrs. Ethel Winship, president, and Mrs. Irma O’Neill, pub- 


licity chairman and chapter reporter. 


Mrs. Woodhouse, world traveler, spent this past summer tour- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, Samoa and New Guinea, after visiting 
the Brussels World’s Fair. In her talk she brought out the similar- 
ities between our country and that of Australia and New Zealand. 
Members reported they were impressed by the speaker and said 
they had spent a most worthwhile and educational evening. 
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PERSONAL 
OBJECTIVES— 
for 
PERSONNEL 
SUCCESS 


by A. L. Belcher 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Wi We are all familiar with a number 
of studies on success in industry and 
I believe it is safe to say that each of 
us has been somewhat surprised by 
the frequency with which personality 
traits, attitudes and good human re- 
lations far overshadow the impor- 
tance of technical knowledge, accord- 
ing to these studies. 

This is not to say that technical 
proficiency isn’t imperative. The con- 
trary is true. And, I believe we could 
also say that, generally speaking, 
most women in personnel are well- 
informed on the technical aspects of 
the work, and seeking to improve 
their knowledge, which is important. 

However, I would like to limit this 
discussion to certain of the personal 
factors, and not deal with the techni- 
cal ones. 

I see these human traits falling 
into two general categories. One is 
that of personality and all that it 
implies. The other is the personal 
objectives and attitudes of individ- 
uals, and the role these play in one’s 
growth and development. It is in this 
last area that I will flirt with the 
fragile but fascinating faculties of 
the faithful fair sex. 

The first concept we need to recog- 
nize and accept is that we are on the 
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payroll only because someone in 
higher management feels we can con- 
tribute more to the profit of the com- 
pany than it costs to have us around. 
If at any time, we conceive our func- 
tion as being something other than 
contributing to the profit side of the 
ledger, and the perpetuation of a 
successful company, we are on the 
brink of personal failure. 

I understand many scheduled con- 
ferences have been dropped recently 
because of insufficient advance regis- 
tration. Apparently, the drop in 
registrations at various conferences is 
an indication of retrenchment, of 
economizing and watching costs. All 
of which brings us to a very timely 
and logical question! If your com- 
pany faces further retrenchment and 
economies, will the personnel activi- 
ties be cut? If so, why? If the com- 
pany is realizing a “profit” on the 
investment it has in your department, 
there is no reason for eliminating the 
function. If on the other hand, there 
is a loss resulting from the cost of 
maintaining certain of the personnel 
programs, such programs should have 
been eliminated long ago. All of 
which means our personal objective 
should be to sponsor only those pro- 
grams which contribute substantially 








to the betterment of the company. 
The second objective is that of 
helping the other fellow to be a suc- 
cess and doing it without trying to 
get the credit for his success. This 
applies equally to helping the rank 
and file employees, the supervisors, 
department heads and other execu- 
tives with whom we have contact. 
I’d like to be more specific in try- 
ing to deal with this nebulous subject 
of the success of others. When you 
are interviewing an applicant, you 
have at least two people for whom 
you should have concern. Your ob- 
jective, therefore, should involve the 
applicant, and the prospects for his 
personal success, and the supervisor 
for whom the applicant would be 
working, and therefore the super- 
visor’s success. If you are only try- 
ing to fill a requisition and then relax 
in the satisfaction of having found 
someone to fill a vacancy, you are 
not contributing to your own success. 
If you do not see in this individual 
a good opportunity for him or her to 
be satisfactory in the job you are 
trying to fill, you should disregard 
the pressure of the requisition and be 
concerned only about the individ- 
ual’s future. Looking at the other 
side of the coin: if you recommend 
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an applicant. to a department head 
and that person does not help make 
the supervisor’s job easier or more 
productive, then you are not ful- 
filling your obligation. 


This principle has universal appli- 
cation in each of the various person- 
nel programs which you administer. 


It takes no great insight to see 
this principle applied to training, to 
wage and salary administration, to 
the counseling of individuals, and in 
many other ways. We are successful 
as we help others become successful. 


Do you remember this comment in 
the book, The Organization Man? 
“Man exists as a unit of society. Of 
himself, he is isolated, meaningless; 
only as he collaborates with others 
does he become worthwhile, for by 
sublimating himself in the group, he 
helps produce a whole that is greater 
than the sum of its parts.” 


A third objective is that of recog- 
nizing your personal responsibility 
for management’s acceptance or re- 
jection of recommended personnel 
programs. 


Last summer I surveyed a large 
number of corporation presidents 
and board chairmen for their think- 
ing about industrial relations and 
personnel activities. It was interest- 
ing, but disconcerting, to note the 
frequency that these corporate offi- 
cers were critical of those in per- 
sonnel work who seek to display 
their technical knowledge without 
any consideration of what would 
help the corporation. 


When you recommend personnel 
programs, your president has every 
right to expect the money being 
spent to produce results consistent 
with the company’s over-all purpose 
and goals. No corporation can afford 
the luxury of a personnel department 
which tries every new gimmick or 
technique invented. We should deter- 
mine the weaknesses needing correc- 
tion, identify the relationship be- 
tween the personnel program which 
we propose and the demonstrated 
need for that program. 


What were your original thoughts 
and attitudes which prompted you 
to choose the personnel field as a 
career? You like people! Or sub- 
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consciously you wanted to help the 
downtrodden and the underdog? Ob- 
viously there is a place for a warm 
feeling for human beings in our work. 
There is a great deal of satisfaction 
in personally assisting people in find- 
ing solutions to their problems. To 
that extent, perhaps, the uninformed 
may compare us with social workers 
but I hope the time will never come 
when this is not an important phase 
of our work. 


Again, however, I must ask what 
should be our role, our objective? 
Should it be one of encouraging em- 
ployee contacts with the personnel 
department, or should it be one of 
helping the supervisors grow to the 
point where ‘they effectively perform 
such functions and services for their 
employees? I think it should be the 
latter because only then can the 
supervisor be a success. 


Another criteria of good personnel 
administration is the frequency or 
infrequency with which department 
heads and other executives come to 
you for help in dealing with their 
employee problems. And this is 
directly proportional to the nature 
of your personal attitudes and ob- 
jectives in giving this help. If you 
find that you can give him advice 
and counsel on how to handle his 
problems in a way that gives him 
credit for having ironed out the 
rough spots, if you find personal sat- 
isfaction in helping a_ supervisor 
maintain his self-pride without in- 
juring his ego, then you have taken 
a big step toward successfully ful- 
filling a personnel function. But, if 
a department head feels you are go- 
ing to lord it over him by your 
superior knowledge, or infer he is 
“stupid,” he will not come to you 
for help. 


One has confidence in himself 
when he likes himself. Whenever we 
say or do anything which causes a 
person to lose self-respect or to “dis- 
like” himself, we have hurt, not 
helped him. Yet there are some who 
seem to take particular delight in 
the rather subtle ways they can 
cause people to lose self-respect. This 
attitude has no place in our field. 


There are no experts in human re- 
lations, a point of reference which 


should be basic in our thinking and 
continuously reflected in our atti- 
tudes. There is no greater fraud or 
a more superficial individual than a 
personnel administrator who has a 
ready answer for the most difficult 
problems in life. Even when we 
think we have a patent solution to 
someone else’s “simple problem,” we 
dare not indicate that we think his 
problem is so simple. Too often the 
facade of simplicity hides the most 
complex network of emotions, biases 
and experiences manifested in the 
reactions that are so difficult to pre- 
dict. 


Many staff personnel feel they 
should have no accountability, no re- 
sponsibility, no authority. I do not 
subscribe to this precept. Instead, I 
feel very strongly that staff people 
should have responsibilities, should 
have accountability for results. Per- 
sonnel men and women must be able 
and willing to make decisions, initi- 
ate action, seek results, stand up and 
be counted if we are going to be suc- 
cessful. Only then can we effectively 
apply our know-how. 


I doubt if very many of you 
gained the jobs you have today 
solely because of your superior tech- 
nical knowledge. Chances are good 
that there were others in competi- 
tion for your job who had as much or 
more technical knowledge, but you 
were chosen because of the way in 
which you used your knowledge, 
your understanding of its contribu- 
tion to individual and corporate 
success. 


By the same criteria few person- 
nel men or women have failed 
through lack of professional know- 
how. Failure has resulted from their 
ineffective approaches, unhealthy at- 
titudes and self-glorifying objectives. 


Dean Stanley F. Teele of the Har- 
vard Business School expressed his 
thoughts in these words: “A man’s 
personal philosophy, his way of look- 
ing at the world, the men and women 
around him, determines his success 
as a manager of things and people 
more than any other single factor.” 
I can’t improve upon that thought. 
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by Dr. Eugene M. Grabbe 


Senior Staff Consultant on Automation 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 
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A talk before Santa Montica Chapter (California) 


W@ During August and September, 
1958, 13 Americans, under a _ tech- 
nical exchange program encour- 
aged by the State Department, 
visited Soviet factories and techni- 
cal institutes to learn about their 
industrial and theoretical develop- 
ments in the field of automation. A 
secondary purpose was to establish 
contact with Russian scientists to 
improve the future flow of technical 
information between the two coun- 
tries. Most of our contacts were 
made with Russian scientists and 
technical people who were. ex- 
tremely hospitable, friendly, and 
applied the open-door policy to pic- 
ture taking as well as technical in- 
formation. Everywhere we found 
great curiosity and desire to learn 
more about the United States. Our 
16 days were crammed with 
scheduled visits to plants and tech- 
nical institutes, with evenings and 
weekends devoted to sight-seeing, 
the opera, ballet, puppet theater, 
Cinerama, and other forms of Soviet 
entertainment. 


During my visits to the various 
factories I snapped a few pictures 
of Russian offices and secretaries. 
Because I took all my photographs 
in color with available light, this 
posed some problems. Most of the 
offices were not well lighted, so on 
several occasions I invited the sec- 
retaries out-of-doors for snapshots. 


One thing we noted quickly was 
that there were not many secre- 
taries, even in the larger plants. 
Walking down the hallway to the 
director’s office, the clatter of type- 
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writers was noticeably absent. On 
one visit, the director of a plant had 
an outer office, but the woman in 
attendance appeared to be more of a 
receptionist than a secretary because 
no typewriter was in sight. Further 
evidence of the lack of secretaries 
appeared when I telephoned several 
important people; for example, the 
assistant director of a technical in- 
stitute and the member of a govern- 
ment scientific committee. On both 
occasions, the individual himself 
answered the telephone rather than 
a secretary. In several of the plant 
directors’ offices, we saw large tele- 
phone desk-type switchboards the 
director could use to ring directly 
any one of 30 or 40 telephones 
located throughout the plant. 


On several occasions, secretaries 
were present at our meetings to 
record the dicussions in shorthand, 
but this was the exception rather 
than the rule. Russian secretaries 
wear their hair long and are attrac- 
tively dressed. The secretaries in 
Leningrad plants appeared to wear 
more make-up than in Moscow. 
Make-up generally is frowned upon 
in the U.S.S.R. and in Moscow, the 
seat of the government, there is strict 
adherence to such mandates. We ob- 
served, also, that Leningrad was a 
less busy and more friendly city. 


In our 14 visits to various Soviet 
“enterprises,” we were usually wel- 
comed by the plant director and 
his staff. Frequently, the director 
met us at the door or even outside 
the building on the sidewalk. A 
typical visit sequence was to hold a 


meeting in the director’s conference 
room for final discussions and tech- 
nical questions. There was always a 
picture of Lenin on the wall of the 
director’s office. On a few occasions, 
there were portraits of Voroshilov 
and on one occasion a picture of 
Kruschev. A large room generally 
served the director both as office and 
conference area. At our meetings 
and on tours, the director, the chief 
engineer and other important tech- 
nical people from his staff were 
present. Not once were our meetings 
or tours interrupted by important 
telephone calls or emergency mes- 
sages. A typical American company 
manager and his technical staff would 
not be able to spend a day or even a 
few hours with visitors without some 
interruption — an urgent telephone 
call or an emergency. 


The secretaries employed in the 
Soviet Union probably have some- 
what different jobs from those in the 
United States. For one thing, the 
city of Moscow has no city directory 
and no telephone book. Undoubtedly, 
one duty of the secretary is setting 
up a grapevine system for collecting 
telephone numbers and _ knowing 
whom to contact to locate new ones. 
This also indicates that telephones 
are not as essential to industrial 
activity in the U.S.S.R. as in the 
United States. Many visitors have 
found it takes time to arrange meet- 
ings in Russia and poor telephone 
communication may be one reason 
for this. 


A closer look at the nature of 
Soviet industrial activity gives an in- 
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The author in Leningrad with two Russian 


secretaries at the Kinap plant where sy 


cinema equipment is manufactured. 


} in the 


dication of how the Russians are 
able to operate their economy with 
an apparent lack of secretarial help. 
The major factor is that the Russian 
economy is government controlled. 
Production plans are set in advance 
and usually standard parts with few 
variations are manufactured. A large 
part of the business activity con- 
nected with our free enterprise sys- 
tem is absent. In a typical factory 
there is no marketing or sales force, 
no publicity or advertising group, 
and there is unlimited demand with 
no competition. A typical plant does 
not need to worry about customer 
service, lost sales, order changes, and 
meeting customer demands in styl- 
ing. Hence, the telephone is not as 
essential as in our free enterprise 
system in which manufacturing is 
closely related and coordinated with 
countless other business activities. 


Many Soviet factories we visited 
had expanded rapidly. In several 
cases the factories had built their 
own manufacturing machines. Under 
these conditions, management prob- 
ably is used to handling details and 
has set up a method of operating with 
a minimum of data processing and 
paperwork. As Soviet industry grows 
and especially when they start seek- 
ing foreign markets, they will face 
many of the problems of the Ameri- 
can businessman, such as supplying 
customer information, special orders, 
and myriad other problems that 
plague businessmen in the free world. 
With these developments, the secre- 
tary will come into her own in the 
U.S.S.R. 
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We must admire the advances the 
Russians have made in industry 
against almost insurmountable odds. 
A comparison of standards of living 
is not very useful because we began 
our industrialization at the turn of 
the century. Russia really started 
mass industrialization about 1928. 
Today, the American standard 
of living is fabulous compared with 
that of any other country in the 
world. The Russians say they want 
to reach our standard of living and 
they are moving at a more rapid rate 
of industrialization than most other 
countries in the world. So far they 
have concentrated mainly on basic 
industries and not on consumer 
goods. 


With unlimited demand, the em- 
phasis has been on reliability and 
availability. Since patents and copy- 
rights are not recognized in the 
U.S.S.R., they copy equipment of 
proven performance already manu- 
factured by other countries. In this 
manner they leapfrog the five to six 
years of research, development and 
field test required before production. 
They have found it helpful to use 
not only equipment designs but also 
have applied labor incentive prac- 
tices, fringe benefits, and retirement 
plans very similar to those used in 
the United States. The U.S.S.R. 
will continue its industrialization at 
a rapid pace since they have the re- 
quired natural resources and a large 
reservoir of well-trained scientific 
and technical personnel. 

















































































The Russians will probably con- 
tinue to copy equipment manu- 
factured in other countries and this 
means that they lag the West by 
five or ten years in basic designs 
for most types of equipment. In 
some fields they are ahead of us and 
are doing their own design work. 
In planning production, they em- 
phasize the basic designs and pay 
little attention to style and refine- 
ments. In machine tools and instru- 
ments, production levels have already 
come up to those in the United 
States and the Russians are anxious 
and willing to compete in world 
markets. In some areas of basic 
science, they have also forged ahead. 


The managers and scientists in the 
U.S.S.R. appear to be quite relaxed 
and confident. These are members 
of the newly developed middle class 
in the U.S.S.R., said to be some 10 
to 15 million strong, and they appear 
to have some freedoms. Since sci- 
entists play such an important role 
in Russian industry, we can expect 
that this group will demand more 
freedoms. 

The first large step in industrial- 
ization in Russia has been accomp- 
lished. The people have reached a 
reasonable standard of living and 
appear to be content and well- 
disciplined. As the Russians’ stand- 
ard of living increases, the people 
will have an even greater desire to 
learn about the rest of the world and 
will make larger demands for free- 
dom. 
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@ “I’m probably the only secretary 
who reads the racing form on com- 
pany time!” says Mrs. Bettie Conley, 
vivacious executive secretary to Wil- 
liam G. Helis, Jr., of New Orleans. 
Her unusual office reading is ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Helis, 
one of America’s leading independent 
oil operators, owns the famed Jobs- 
town stable of thoroughbreds and 
Bettie handles bookkeeping and 
other office details for the enterprise. 


This is only a small part of her 
occupation, though. Mainly, she is 
kept busy with details of oil leasing, 
oil drilling contracts and other duties 
connected with a large petroleum 
operation. 


She tells this story to 





illustrate how flexible her secretarial 
work is: 


“A few years ago Mr. Helis was 
endeavoring to close a deal on a 
drilling prospect in Mississippi. The 
fellow from there always insisted on 
bringing his wife and six small chil- 
dren with him, with the result that 
the meetings were interrupted every 
five minutes by telephone calls. This 
time I took care of the situation by 
reserving a hotel room for them, 
arranging for a babysitter for the 
smaller children, and taking the wife 
and the older ones to lunch and a 
tour of the city.” 


Bettie also serves as Supervisor of 
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Female Personnel for Mr. Helis, a 
task that includes hiring and train- 
ing all women employees. 

In addition to operating a large 
independent oil company, Mr. Helis 
serves as Chairman of the State Min- 
eral Board of Louisiana. This fact 
only adds to Bettie’s office chores, as 
four full files within her arm’s reach 
attest. 

The unusual occupations of Mrs. 
Conley are manifold, ranging from a 
knowledge of the daily racing form 
to what amounts to diplomatic work. 
In this last she serves as Secretary 
of the Royal Consulate of Greece; 
Mr. Helis is honorary Consul Gen- 
eral of Greece for five southern states. 


self, both knowledge-wise and finan- 
cially, is to first learn all she can 
about the industry itself, and there- 
after continually keep abreast of 
what is going on, both in the indus- 
try in which she is employed and in 
related fields.” 

How does Bettie keep abreast of 
what’s going on in her industry? She 
reads whenever she has a_ spare 
moment. 

“Tt takes me about 20 minutes to 
get to work on the bus, and in this 
time I read the Wall Street Journal, 
the Oil and Gas Journal, Petroleum 
Week or other related periodicals. It 
seems like a short reading time, but 





Mrs. Bettie Conley 


In her diplomatic post Bettie has 
had occasion to plan functions for 
the King and Queen of Greece and 
former President and Mrs. Harry 
Truman. All in a day’s work, she 
says. 

Bettie has been a secretary for 
almost two decades, 12 of these years 
in her present capacity. Obviously, 
she believes it takes more than a 
knowledge of typing and shorthand 
to be a good secretary, and she offers 
this maxim to women who want 
to be at the top in their profession: . 

“The most important factor for a 
secretary to follow in advancing her- 


with 40 minutes a day one can cover 
a good bit in a week.” 


This reading has paid off for Mrs. 
Conley. She is a charter member of 
Nola Chapter, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. She passed the CPS ex- 
amination in 1957. 


In addition to her yeoman work in 
behalf of NSA, Bettie is a charter 
member and one of the founders of 
the Desk & Derrick Club in New 
Orleans, a club composed of women 
in the oil industry. She was Regional 
Director of the Desk & Derrick in 
1955 with jurisdiction over eight 
southern states, and she has served 
as president of the New Orleans 
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chapter as well as holding numerous 
other local offices. 


In 1956, when the annual conven- 
tion of Desk & Derrick was held in 
New Orleans, Bettie served as Gen- 
eral Arrangements Chairman. Some 
of her arrangements included writing 
and staging a full-scale Carnival 
Ball, heading field trips to drilling 
sites, and taking a group of 44 to 
Guatemala to view that Central 
American country. 

Bettie has become more than an 
officer for Desk & Derrick; she has 
become a sort of legend in oil circles 
in New Orleans. Frequently oil com- 
pany officials tell their personnel 
people to “call Bettie,’ and they do, 
usually with fine results. She has 


taken on the extra-curricular job of 
being a “one-woman” employment 
committee for the industry. Women 
looking for work in the industry regu- 
larly “register” with Bettie, and then 
she screens them and tries to place 
them in the best possible position. 
Such a welcome service doesn’t go 
unnoticed. 

In line with her personnel work 
for the oil industry, Bettie is often 
invited to speak to high school 
seniors about plans for their future. 
She has talked on career guidance to 
a good many high schools in New 
Orleans, and to a number in other 
parts of Louisiana. 

Bettie has served two terms on the 
Board of Directors of the New Or- 


leans Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety, and she organized and headed 
the Career Women’s Division of the 
Society. She is also a member of the 
Eastern Star. 


Bettie was born in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and attended high school, 
business college and two years of 
college there. 


She has two daughters, Diane, 18, 
and Kathy, 17. Good company for 
Bettie and her girls is her French 
poodle, Mon Petit Amour (My Little 
Love). 


Many who know Bettie call her a 
“dynamo” in her profession and you 
can see why. 








WHY DID 


i The reasons are many, but prob- 
ably the one outstanding reason was 
for the foundation of NSA itself— 
elevation of the secretarial profes- 
sion—mine, that is, and yours. True, 
I had been working for a number of 
years, and for the same employer, 
when I expressed the fact that it had 
been my ambition as long as I could 
remember to be “a secretary,” to 
which he replied, “Well, Mildred, if 
you keep on trying, you might make 
it, yet.” Needless to say, I was 
crushed. 


I had read of meetings of the 
Chapter of the City Beautiful in the 
newspaper. In fact, the chapter meet- 
ings were held in the office building 
next to mine. I saw the women in 
there time after time, and I wondered 
just HOW do you get a bid to that 
exclusive organization. But—I was 
timid about inquiring. Then finally 
one day an invitation came in the 
mail. When the registrar came to 
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JOIN NSA? 


by Mildred Lavin, Orlando Chapter (Florida) 


interview me, she said before she left 
that I had re-sold her on NSA! Well, 
I was enthusiastic, and I AM NOW! 
Doesn’t a doctor go back to the uni- 
versity from time to time to brush up 
on the latest in medicine; doesn’t a 
teacher go back to college to get that 
Master’s or Ph.D.; and doesn’t a 
musician practice EVERY day; 
doesn’t an executive read Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, Nation’s 
Business, and the trade magazines of 
his particular business to keep 
abreast? Then why should not a 
secretary want to participate in a 
program to learn more about her 
profession and thereby improve her- 
self and elevate the profession? 


There is a verse in the Bible which 
expresses my thought much better 
than I can. Ephesians 4: 1 and 2: “I 
therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, 
beseech you that you walk worthy 
of the vocation wherein ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with 


longsuffering, forbearing one an- 
other in love;”—“walk worthy’—if 
we are willing to be put on the pay- 
roll under the classification of “sec- 
retary,” then we should be willing to 
do what we can to be worthy of the 
Association. 


Another reason for joining NSA is 
the wonderful fellowship and friend- 
ship that has been evident from the 
very beginning. You, my fellow 
members, have always made me feel 
proud to be one of you. I have met 
many of you from coast to coast I 
shall cherish as lifelong friends. 


So you see, NSA has benefited me 
by keeping alive a spark of eagerness 
I had as a young person, and which 
I hope to have for many years. I 
know as long as I am a part of the 
big business which NSA is, I will 
want for myself the goals which it 
has to offer. 
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Wi When an individual with whom 
we are not personally acquainted 
reads one of our letters he automat- 
ically forms an opinion of us from 
the tone and content of that letter. 

Is it a human letter? Then, to him, 
we are a human company. 

Is it a cold letter? Then we are a 
cold company. The single letter he 
receives is very important to him and 
to us because we are being judged 
as he reads it line by line. 

How would you like the public to 
regard you? I think you would like 
your company to be known as a cour- 
teous, friendly, human organization. 
Each of you can contribute toward 
this worthwhile objective if you re- 
main continually aware that business 
correspondence has a public relations 
function in addition to its prime pur- 
pose of transmitting information 
clearly and completely. 

But I am sure you will appreciate, 
too, that a book of suggestions can- 
not do it all. Whether a letter will be 
effective will always depend upon 
the personal judgment of each writer 
—whether it be one you as a secre- 
tary write or one that your boss 
writes. 

There are certain techniques, cer- 
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Part One in a Series of Four 


A Knowledge of Letters 


by William J. Lord, Jr. 





tain rules, which will help. Rules 
and techniques will take you half 
way in your efforts to becoming bet- 
ter writers — BUT ONLY HALF 
WAY! 

In school you were taught that 
there are two kinds of letters: busi- 
ness letters and personal letters. Bus- 
iness letters, we learned, are com- 
posed in something obscure called 
“Business English,” the implication 
being that such letters are written 
in a special language. This idea is 
probably responsible for more bad 
letters than anything since man first 
carved his name on a rock in front of 
his cave. If you want to write effec- 
tively, forget that the phrase “Busi- 
ness English” was ever coined—and 
encourage your boss to forget it, too. 

What, then, is the language of an 
effective letter? 


It is the same language you use 
with people in your home, the un- 
adorned language you use in all your 
daily pursuits. 

It is the language of talk. If you 
write with the same naturalness 
that’s so evident in your speech, you 
will convey to your reader a true im- 
pression of your personality. You 
are trying to say, “I am this kind of 


University of Illinois 


(Before a workshop of 


Champaign-Urbana Chapter) 


person.” Notice I did not say — 
“Write the way you talk.” 

Effective writing has two impor- 
tant qualities. It is clear. It has force. 

The greatest enemy of clear writ- 
ing is an ancient character I shall 
call Mr. Windmill. And I WANT 
YOU TO MEET HIM! 


He has a great deal of dignity— 
in a stuffy sort of way. He sports a 
celluloid collar, a black string tie and 
a plug hat. He wears a McKinley 
button in the lapel of his rusty black 
frock coat. He thinks the automobile 
will never replace the horse; he is 
opposed to giving women the vote; 
he sleeps with his window closed be- 
cause he thinks the night air is poi- 
sonous and he wears a sassafras bag 
around his neck to ward off colds. 

Mr. Windmill has a great respect 
for tradition. What was good enough 
for his father (and his grandfather 
—and his great-grandfather) is good 
enough for him! 

“Yes —s-sir-ree!” 

He carries his top-heavy respect 
for tradition into his everyday 
speech and into his letter writing as 
well. 

Mr. Windmill has been dead for 
50 years. But since he is opposed 
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to any sort of change, he refuses to 
recognize this fact. So he still walks 
among us a half century after his 
time. And he still dictates letters 
like this— 


Dear Sir: 

In receipt of yours of the twentieth 
(or twentieth inst.) in which you inform 
us that the camera ordered by you has 
not come to hand. We beg to advise 
that after checking on this shipment we 
find same left our company March 1. 
For your information we wish to state 
that we are tracing shipment through 
express company. If same does not 
arrive by March 30, kindly wire us col- 
lect, and we will duplicate same. 

Regretting the inconvenience caused 
you and trusting you find this satisfac- 
tory, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


The shocking thing about Mr. 
Windmill’s letter is that it was ac- 
tually written to a customer within 
the past two years. Note the moth- 
eaten phrases: in receipt of yours 
of the twentieth, we beg to advise 
that, we wish to state, and that ven- 
erable chestnut, “trusting you find 
this satisfactory, we are.” 


How much better it would have 
sounded (and perhaps his secretary 
could have helped) by saying— 


Dear Mr. Benson: 

Your Deardorff View Camera, about 
which you write in your letter of March 
20, left our shipping department March 
1 and should have been in your hands 
not later than March 15. We have asked 
the express company to trace the ship- 
ment at once. 

Should your camera not arrive by 
March 30, will you please wire us col- 
lect? We shall then start a second ship- 
ment promptly. 

Sincerely yours 

You can see in the revised letter 
how clearness is achieved by elimin- 
ating those trite, hackneyed phrases 
and by pruning unnecessary informa- 
tion. 5 

It is easy to tell when a letter is 
written by Mr. Windmill or one of 
his many creaking brethren — any 
one of whom, unfortunately, may 
happen to be our boss. He usually 
gives himself away in the very first 
sentence. This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours of the twelfth (or 


twelfth inst.) he says. Or Your favor 
of the twelfth at hand. It never oc- 
curs to him to say it simply: 

“Thank you for your letter of 
March 12.” 


We are not in a position, Mr. 
Windmill says. He never tells any- 
one anything. He advises. He duly 
notes things, or duly credits them. 
He never receives a letter—a letter 
always comes to hand. He is ex- 
tremely fond of such expressions, as 
according to our records and as the 
case may be. 


All of Mr. Windmill’s quaint ex- 
pressions were considered proper in 
the days when steam trains ran on 
the Third Avenue El and visitors 
from out of town gazed upward in 
amazement at the Flatiron Building. 
then New York’s loftiest skyscraper. 
But Mr. Windmill’s expressions, like 
the old gentleman, himself, are long 
overdue for embalming. 


(Continued in August) 











Y QUICKIE 





1. Which of the following is re- 
ferred to as the “father of scien- 
tific management’’? 

(a) William Sellers 

(b) Louis D. Brandeis 
(c) Frederick W. Taylor 
(d) Henry L. Gantt 


2. Which of the following is an ad- 
vantage of the partnership form 
of business organization rather 
than of the corporate structure? 
(a) The owners have limited 

liability. 

(b) Large-scale financing is 
easy. 

(c) Continuity is assured re- 
gardless of changes in own- 
ership. 

(d) Profits of the business are 
taxed only once. 
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1 QUIZ 


38. The internal organization of 
most large companies is: 
(a) line and staff type. 
(b) line type. 
(c) functional type. 
(d) committee type. 

4. Which of the following is a fac- 
tor of production? 
(a) Wages 
(b) Interest 
(ec) Capital 
(d) Rent 

5. The activities of the Federal 
Reserve Bank are carried on 
under the direction of the 
(a) Finance Committee. 
(b) Board of Governors. 
(c) member banks. 
(d) U. S. Treasury 

ment. 
6. Debenture bonds represent 


Depart- 


(a) claims against the general 
assets of a business. 

(b) claims against specific 
physical property of a busi- 
ness. 

(c) claims against specific 
receivables of a business. 

(d) claims against government 
securities held by a busi- 
ness. 

7. The main function of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is to 
(a) advise investors. 

(b) assist corporations in se- 
curity sales and purchases. 

(c) prevent deception of in- 
vestors. 

(d) assist brokerage houses and 
bankers. 


(ANSWERS ON PAGE 24) 
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NSAer Becomes Disc Jockey 


Serving as a disc jockey for the “Buy 
a Song” program for the benefit of 
the March of Dimes campaign was a 
new undertaking for Lu Schroeder of 
SAGINAW CHAPTER (Michigan). 
She created quite a sensation. Mem- 
bers of the chapter discovered she 
had hidden talent when they heard 
her over WSAM’s “Pledges From 
You, Bring Songs From Lu.” 


Several SAGINAW CHAPTER 
members assisted in this project by 
answering telephones and receiving 
requests and pledges. As a result of 
their efforts, the March of Dimes 
campaign was a success. 


Chapeau Auction 


Local residents have been admiring 
the chapeaus now being worn by 
MARQUETTE CHAPTER, Peoria, 
Illinois members. At their recent 
fashion show they held an auction of 
hats donated by celebrities. In addi- 
tion to increasing the chapter treas- 
ury, the members are enjoying com- 
ments written by various famous 
people. 


Are We Missing Something? 


Want a new typewriter, luncheon 
allowance, and time off for the hair- 
dresser? If so, pack your bags and 
head for Britain. Quintus Quill, bul- 
letin of QUINTUS CHAPTER, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada, reports 
secretaries are so scarce in Britain 
fantastic inducements are _ being 
offered. 


Various Canadian bulletins have re- 
viewed an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Toronto Globe and 


Mail, stating secretaries are the most 
pampered people in Britain today. 
Most companies offer a 35-hour work 
week with no evening or Saturday 
work. One firm supplies a dress 
allowance and free train tickets for 
commuters. Four weeks’ vacation 
with pay is not uncommon, and 
many companies give married women 
a couple of hours off for shopping 
one day a week. Sounds good, 
doesn’t it? 


Hats Off! 


A special salute to MARIETTA 
CHAPTER (Ohio) for a 50 per cent 
increase in membership since _ its 
organization one year ago. Their 
membership has grown from 21 mem- 
bers to 32, and is actively partici- 
pating in all NSA projects. 


World Affairs 


“Hawaiian Statehood” and “What 
Stand Should the United States 
Take in West Berlin” are among the 
subjects now being studied by the 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER (Ohio) 
Home Discussion Group. Members 
have found this an excellent way to 
keep up to date on the vital ques- 
tions now confronting us. 


Chapter Lending Library 


Books from the lending library of 
BROOKLYN CHAPTER (New 
York) may be borrowed by a mem- 
ber at 25 cents a month per book, for 
a three-month period. 


The borrower is responsible for the 
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return of the book to the librarian 
at the end of three months, and if no 
other member wishes to borrow the 
book it may be renewed for an addi- 
tional period, not to exceed three 
months, at 25 cents a month. 


A penalty of 50 cents a month is 
imposed if, at the end of any three- 
month period, a book is not returned. 
At the discretion of the chapter 
executive board, new books may be 
purchased with the library fund. 


Employers Attend Workshop 


Have you invited your employer to 
a secretarial seminar? If not, per- 
haps you will want to follow the 
example of CROSSROADS OF 
AMERICA CHAPTER, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, which recently held a 
“Progress Unlimited” workshop and 
extended invitations to employers. 


Scholarships 


BLOSSOM VALLEY CHAPTER 
of San Jose, California recently 
presented a $100 scholarship to a 
junior student currently enrolled in 
the San Jose State College. A grad- 
uating senior of the Lawton High 
School has received the secretarial 
scholarship awarded by LAWTON 
CHAPTER (Oklahoma). 


Little By Little 


Aesop, the ancient Greek, tells us 
about the thirsty crow who wanted a 
drink from a jug and the water level 
was too low to reach. Finding the 
jug too heavy to tilt, the crow 
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dropped small pebbles, one by one, 
into the jug until the water rose high 
enough for him to drink. Aesop 
pointed out the moral: “Little by 
little does the trick.” 


ALTOONA CHAPTER (Pennsyl- 
vania) is following the crow’s ex- 
ample by contacting secretaries, and 
one by one new members will be 
added to their roster. 


The Quaker Dezen 


The Quakers, we learned long ago, 


lived by stern, rigid rules— The 
Quaker Dozen. Every good Quaker 
believed in and scrupulously fol- 
lowed them. If you will read these 
rules, and follow them in your heart, 
KENT COUNTY CHAPTER, War- 
wick, Rhode Island, thinks you will 
find they make good sense even to- 
day, for all of us. 


Begin Each Day With a Prayer. 
Work Hard. 

Love Your Family. 

Make Light of Your Troubles. 
Follow the Golden Rule. 

Read from the Bible. 

Show Kindness. 

Read Worthwhile Books. 

Be Clean and Pure. 

Have Charity in Your Heart. 
Be Obedient and Respectful. 
End the Day in Prayer. 


Salary 


From Hilltop . Notes, bulletin of 
LYNCHBURG CHAPTER (Vir- 
ginia) we quote: “When you are 
given a salary, according to the origi- 


nal meaning of the word, you are 
given money for salt. It started when 
the Roman soldiers were first given 
a salt allowance, and then money to 
buy salt. 


Recipe For A New Life 


SPINDLETTE CHAPTER, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, makes this 
recommendation: 


“Take yourself; 


Peel off all layers of egotism and 
self pity. 


Cut out all seeds of unkind thoughts 
and unhappy emotions. 


Remove all prejudices and all 
wot!ries. 


Add to this one firm belief that life 
is worth living. 


Mix well with one practical idea that 
you are somebody. 


Season with a sense of humor and 
optimism. 


Sweeten with love. 


To this add one firm determination 
to live at your highest every hour 
of every day, no matter what hap- 
pens. 


Let effervesce.” 


Secret Pals 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER (Min- 
nesota) members are pleasantly sur- 
prised on special occasions from their 
secret pals. Thank you notes from 
recipients to their secret pals appear 
in the chapter bulletin, Gopher 


Chatter. 
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TAKE YOUR CAMERA 


To Convention 


_ Be a photographer for THE SECRETARY. One 
dollar will be paid and you will be given a credit 
line for each photograph used. Only BLACK and 
WHITE photos of any size are acceptable. Each mem- 
ber may submit as many photos as she desires. Identify 
the event and persons in each photo submitted. All 
photos to be considered must be received by the Editor, 
THE SECRETARY, P. O. Box 8286, Kansas City 5, 
Missouri, by AUGUST 5, 1959. If photos are to be 


returned please enclose a self-addressed envelope. 





anRStwwers 1. (c) 5. (b) 
2. (d) 6. (a) 
to CPS Quickie Quiz 
on Page 21 ~ > 
4. (c) 











REQUEST FOR ADDRESS OR NAME CHANGE 
FOR MAGAZINE MAILING 


Former Name ....... 


New Name 


Chapter 


Le SE Sa ae cee Ir OL SE Ae ene Ree te ER A ENC eens ne Weed a ate Pee wey Tre 


Please mail to: The National Secretaries Association (International) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Former Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 





There's No Fun Like Work 


Wi How many times have you fum- 
bled to shut off the alarm clock and 
muttered, “I could sleep for a week. 
Work, work, work. If only I could 
lie around and do nothing for a 
year.” 

Sure, we all feel like that once in 
a while. Everyone does—even movie 
stars and baseball players. Every 
job, no matter what, is monotonous 
at times. But down deep, we all know 
we'd go crazy if we did nothing for 
a year, or even a month. 

Man wasn’t built to be idle for 
very long. He works not just to pro- 
vide for his family, but to keep him- 
self busy—to accomplish something. 

The important thing is to get the 
most satisfaction out of the job 
you’re now doing. And the easiest 
way to do this is to arouse an in- 
terest in your work. Once the inter- 
est is there, you'll be surprised at 
how much more satisfying work can 
be. 

Take time out to think about your 
job. Ask yourself: “If I had to do 
it all over again, would I still be 
working with my company?” Most 
of us shopped around, picked out the 
job we wanted and went after it. The 
odds are, then, that the job fits and 
the selection was a good one. 

Now ask yourself: “Have I pro- 
gressed as fast as I thought I should?” 
If you haven’t, it might be a good 
idea to take stock of yourself. 

Plotting the right future begins 
with developing the right job atti- 
tude. Become intensely interested in 
what you do. A positive attitude 
toward work is important to every- 
one in all walks of life. So often the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure is in our own thinking. We write 
our own ticket. Develop an interest 
and satisfaction will follow. Henry 
Ford II once said, “There is little 
satisfaction and no pleasure to be 
derived from work when the work 
itself doesn’t interest the person 
doing it.” 

How can you get ahead? It can be 
summed up in one rather high sound- 
ing, but important, sentence: Be 
punctual, be enthusiastic, be efficient, 
be aggressive aS you prove your 
value and you can be sure you’ll be 
rewarded accordingly. 
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If your boss dictates on a Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER, the dictating machine with the ex- 
clusive Dictabelt record, he is paying you a 
very nice compliment. 

He knows you’re too important to spend 
valuable time taking dictation. 

Because you’re not chained to a shorthand 
pad, while he dictates—and ponders over 
exactly what he wants to say—you are free to 
be a genuine assistant. 


(MM Dictaphene Tine-Master | 












Because you have more important things to do! 


And because he chooses the TIME-MASTER 
and Dictabelt, you know he wants you to 
have the finest means for speeding written 
communication. What he dictates is recorded 
on voice-perfect Dictabelt records. 


You never have to guess at a word. You 
control volume, tone and speed. You can 
repeat any part automatically. You transcribe 
with confidence because the recording can’t 
be erased accidentally. 

On Dictabelt records all recording is visible. 
Length of copy and any errors are clearly 
marked on the work slip. 

It’s no secret why so many executive secre- 
taries praise the TIME-MASTER. It helps 
them be so much more important. 


THE NEW ALL-TRANSISTOR Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Pl., London W.1, England. 








